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The river first terminated in a narrow estuary, much | 


embarrassed by shoals and sand-banks; and the view | ‘ , rae t 
to the north was in some measure closed in by a lofty! Boothia was merely an island, none of his statements 


hilly. The first Esquimaux were met not far from the ‘new ground, of which we had no previous knowlekge, 
sea, fishing at the foot of a considerable fall; and,| unless through Indian report, now indubitably proved, 
in the main, incorrect. Bat, beyond this, the results 
of his labors are also extensively negative. Our pre- 
| vious conceptions of the configuration of the north- 
jeastern extremity of America, especially as founded on 


Sir John Ross’s representations, are much modified by 
them; and, individually, we now believe that this 
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Mobile, Alabama.| was at the same time so frequently and dangerously 


headland, belonging to the eastern mountains, (alter. | being irreconcileable with the hypothesis, excepting 
jonly the difference of level, which he alleges that he 
however, speedily increased their distance from each | found between the een either side of oy tagusar tee 
other; and to the westward falling back in a direction | We cannot help hoping, however, that t ey net 
nearly northwest, while that to the eastward tended |'°Y speedily, as whee certainly — —> nape 
off to northeast 3 east—and as Captain Back was now tained. Besides what Captain Back details, w nt s 
to the eastward of Captain James-Ross’s Pillar, he con- | tained, may do towards settling the question, nothing 
sidered it to be his duty to proceed to the westward, |S¢¢™s more certain, from the result of both these last 
s ¢ » his d stward, | be i : * 
and so endeavor to approach it. But the drift ice was | °*Peditions, (Ross’s and Back’s) than the ground re 
so closely packed on the shore in this direction, and | Spectively examined by them may easily be gone over 

: jagain. From Chesterfield or Wager Inlets, the dis- 


wards called Victoria headland.) The opposite shores, 


The Pursers of vessels of war, or of the stations, and/set jn motion by heavy northwest gales, that he was | ‘ance to the Thlewee-cho is now shown ve peal 
Paymasters of the Army, who are willing to act, are also| ynable to advance bevond latitude 68° 45’ north. lonzi- |“ hile that from Repulse Bay to the sea, into w ich it 
yma J g | unable ce bey ’ fi- | cNs. is probabl ‘il , pediti ‘ 
authorised Agents. . itude 96° 22/ west, when it bore northwest by north, | !'!S> 'S Pro ably stil shorter. An expedition, winter- 

Where two or more subscribers are attached to the | distant eighty-three miles. From this point “a clear| iS at any of these points, with the means of construct- 

igen stati oe vag geen dg | eighty-three miles. Net se hbedt in onan aaa cs 

pon rhea gp pice peerg 5 Phe oda pA their | icy horizon was seen in the north-northwest, in about | 0 ae oe porn + rn in; a 
oe operat aT ee ee ) ~ | which direction there seemed no doubt that there was| Res ge z per Prien g eae ° adhe ages po 
ances. l. ee * ieaieaialriadll pt at ee | Regen ulet; while or two vessels 1 

Remittances of ten dollars and upwards, may be made at | Passage to the open sea, the tide coming in from that | dows the falet. or te the wentwerd ef Mecthia. a4 might 
the risk and expense of the publisher. quarter, and the vertebra of a whale being found driven 1 , ht best : , pl we “y b 
on the coast opposite to it, with several pieces of drift | © : ne nt 7: could complete the obsery og . ae 
wood, little sodden with water, and of a kind—the| aaatiet «oe vary Las we sd — ete Om, OR 
white pine—known to be peculiar to the banks of} oe amy connect his fart ae — aie agro 
M’Kenzie river. Due north were two blue objects, | 9/50: 19 One or two seasons. © value nese os 


which seemed to be large islands. In the northeast | °@ to the bringing these vessels back ; if they got ham- 
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From the London Atheneum. 


PROGRESS OF ARCTIC DISCOVERY were water and ice, and what is denominated a water- | pered they might be abandoned, and the crews return 
;; . sky beyond them. In the east the sea was clear, with 

CAPTAIN BACK, one small island bearing east by south, from fifteen to 

Two weeks ago we had the satisfaction of acquaint- | twenty miles distant; and to the right of this was, also 
ing our readers that letters had been received, intima-|a wide open space before coming to the eastern land. 
ting the return of this gallant officer to his winter quar-| The packed ice seemed chiefly confined to the west- 
ters on Great Slave Lake. We have now the still|ern shore; and beyond it, especially to the eastward, 
greater satisfaction of announcing his arrival in his| the passage appeared quite free. Had®aptain Ba&k not 
own country, and of giving circulation tothe fellowing | known, therefore, of Captain Ross’s return he would 
brief outline of his proceedings. 
On the 17th of June, 1834, he Jeft Fort Reliance| would have set at rest a question which he has now 
with his party, and was employed, during the remain- 
der of that month, in transporting his boat and stores| was not merely on an island, and never on the main- 
on rollers to his destined point of embarkation on the | landof America at all. Under his circumstances, how- 





have proceeded in that direction; and so, probably, | 
} , y; 


rather raised than decided, viz: whether Captain Ross | 


|in their boats, as Captain Ross did, to a fixed rendevouz 


|in Lancaster Sound or Repulse Bay. Surely,an object 
| which has been so long pursued has, from that circum- 
*| stance alone, acquired sufficient value to warrant an- 


| ater trial like this; and we know that neither are the 


old Arctic hands worn out, nor would new volunteers 
| be wanting, who would desire nothing so much as to 
| be sent on sucha service. At this very moment, also, 
itis understood that the Board of Admiralty contem- 
| plates instituting a series of magnetical observations in 
| the southern hemisphere ; and honor, if not even possi- 
bly scientific advantage, would be acquired by the si- 
multaneous pursuit of a similar series in the opposite 


| 


Thleweechodezeth—a very arduous service, the dis-| ever, and with the extremely severe task before him of | quarter. 


tance being above 200 miles, and his people being in| re-ascending so rapid and broken a river as the Thle- | 


far from vigorous condition, in consequence of ‘the | wee-cho to his winter quarters, he would have been 
spare diet to which they had been subjected during the | inexcusable had he quitted the coast in his solitary and, 
previous winter. The task was, however, successfully | by this time, also damaged boat. Accordingly, he set 
accomplished, and on tue 7th of July the party, con-| out on his return on the 15th of August, having previ- 
sisting of Captain Back, Mr. King, his surgeon and j ously obtained from his friendly Esquimaux a delinea- 


only assistant, and eight men, all Europeans, bade adieu 
to their companions, and proceeded down the river in 
the direction ascertained the previous seasons. The 
stream was at first deep, and interrupted by rapids as 
it cut its way transversely through a mountainous 
range running east and west; but beyond this it pro- 
ceeded to the northward, with little interruption, til! 
in latitude 65° 40’ north, longitude 106° 25’ west, it 
took a turn to the east, thereby destroying the hopes 
up to this time entertained of its entering the sea near 


| tion, after their manner, of the adjoining coast, which 
jhe has brought home with him, and which, so far as 


{he went, was remarkably corroborated by the results| 


lof his own survey. He also ascended the most favor- 


lably placed of the neighboring hills, so as to extend his | 


[ammore of vision; and thus took every step possible, in 
|his circumstances, to render the result of his journey 
|satisfactory. In ascending the river on his return, he 
| was obliged to abandon his boat, and proceed on foot 
over the young ice; but his people, being well sup- 


Bathurst’s Inlet. It now became very broad, and bro- | plied with provisions, did not suffer materially under 
ken, as it were, into a succession of sinall lakes, termi- | this additional fatigue. They arrived at Fort Reliance | 
nating in one so large that it showeda clear horizon on | on the 27th September, after an absence of three months 
several points of the compass; and here the exhibition |and a half on their arduous service; and may be ex- 
was much embarrassed by ice, so that, for above twenty | pected in England, at the latest, by the Hudson Bay 
miles, it was only enabled to advance by severe exer-| Company’s ship in November. Their gallant leader 


Capratn Back.—We were so full in our particu- 
| lars regarding the Arctic Land expedition last week, that 
| we might be excused from now resuming the subject, 
| but as we know it to be at present of considerable in- 
| terest with many of our readers, we add a few circum- 
| stances as they have come to our knowledge. 


| The descent of the Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth, or Great 
| Fish river, by which the party proceeded to the sea, 
seems to have been extraordinarily difficult and péri- 
lous. In a course of four huncred and fifty miles, 
above ninety rapids were found in it, many of which 
| would have been deemed impracticable in ordinary 
circumstances; ‘but,’ to quote Captain Back’s own 
| words, ‘1 was placed in a situation where it was im- 
| possible to be prudent, and my task was merely to be 
skilful and successful, for to the sea, at all hazards, it 
was my business to go.’ Accordingly the adventures 
in descending these rapids were many and exciting ; 
and an account of them, when Captain Back’s narra 

tive shall be published, will we have no doubt furnish 
some new features in a subject otherwise in some de- 
gree worn out. 


tion. On recovering the clear water, however, the | has been enabled to precede them by returning through | 


| Canada. 


stream speedily again contracted, still tending east- 
erly, and even southeast, and much broken by rapids} With regard to the results of his journey, it is diffi- | 
and cascade—until at length, in latitude 65° 54’ north, | cult, as yet, to speak positively, with only a meagre 





Another difficulty arose from the vast and tortuous 


|lakes in which the river was occasionally lost; and 


which constitute a feature in this singular country. 
After crossing Heywood range (the first chain beyond 


fongitude 98° 10’ west, (not far, therefore, from the 


outline of his proceedings before us, as contained in his the source, so named in compliment to the late Capt. 





head of Wager Bay,) it burst with great fury between | letters, and without the detail which, in such subjects, 
four granite mountains, and flowed thence tolerably | is indispensable towards the formation of a matured 
directly towards the north. It also here became very|opinion. Yet, on the face of his narrative, great dan- 
wide—from half a mile to a mile—and was even more | gers and difficulties appear to have been boldly and 
broken with rapids and whirlpools than before; the | ably surmounted; while these have led him across a 


adjoining country being in like manner rugged andiconsiderable extent (almost 1000 miles) of entirely 





| P. Heywood, of the navy, an early friend and patron 
| of our traveller) the river seems to follow the summit 
| level ofan elevated but nearly level ridge (sand or 
| granite) broken at intervals into steps, and lying like 
a huge sinew across the land. To the north this dips 
to the sea, and to the south towards the extensive val- 
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ley of the waters, of which Great Slave Lake is one 
recipient end Hudson’s Bay another. Along this val- 
ley, according to Indian report, another great river, 
the Thelewdezeth, flows towards the east inuch more 
easily navigable than its northern brother; but, as it 
certainly falls into Hudson’s Bay, it would not have 
suited Captain Back’s purpose to have followed it; 
though, when traced to its mouth, it may prove a valu- 
able discovery to the Hudson’s Bay Company, by 
giving them a more ready access than they now enjoy 
to their northern stations. But even the course of the 
Thlew-ce-cho-dezeth long exceedingly perplexed and 
embarrassed Captain Back; and, until reaching Mount 
Meadowbank—a high and somewhat remarkable moun- 
tain, the first of a chain which finally turns its course 


Extracts from the Journal of Mr. Dunbar. | eed with respect by others. I remained with 
THE PAWNEES. overtook before night. 


METHOD OF TAKING THE BUFFALO. 20. The buffalo are abundant on all sides of us, and we 


. are making a large quantity of meat at this place. The 

November 7, 1834. pest bring in anit 2 mneaae every day. When the 

Our route since we left the village has been along/ meat is brought to the lodge, the women take their 
the south side of the Platte. This is a very broad/knives and cut it for drying, rolling it out in very 
stream, as its name indicates, but very shoal, except|thin large pieces. . This being done a sort of frame 
| during the spring and June freshets. It is easy forded | work is set up without the lodge over the fire, on which 
|when the water is low, but when it is high the cross- |they spread the meat to be dried. When it has dried 
jing is difficult, on account of the numerous quicksands. |some, but not so much as to become hard, it is taken 
(It abounds with islands, some of which are nothing ;|down and pounded out flat. This operation is usually 
| more than a cluster of bushes, while others are several | perfortned with their feet but some! nes wiih a wooden 
| Iniles in extent. These islands are usually covered | pestle. 


him about 
half an bour, and then returned to my people whom I 





It is repeated several times while the meat is 


to the northeast—he was constantly in fear that it; with wood, but not always. Some of the largest of | drying, and is done that the meat may pack close, when 
would terininate also in Hudson’s Bay, instead of the | them are prairies. There is no wood of any conse- ;dried hard. When it has become thoronghly dry and 


Polar Sea. This prolonged state of doubt and embar- 
rassment, by giving importance to the smallest changes 
in the aspect of the country traversed, will probably 
be found to add value, by giving minuteness, to his 
geographical descriptions. 

These descriptions will also be rendered still more 
distinct by the numerous sketches and drawings which 
our gallant traveller has brought home with him, which 
we have had on opportunity of inspecting, and of 
which we hardly know how to speak. They would 
almost form an exhibition by themselves; and are by 
much the most artist-like productions of the kind that 
we have ever seen. Besides a book full of pencil 
sketches there are two or three and twenty colored 
drawings of almost perfect beauty, and a number of 
portraits of the Esquimaux and Indians mentioned in 
the narrative. Of these we hope that a literal selec- 
tion will also be published with it. The subjects are 
mostly new, and seem to us faultless, even as compo- 
sitions; with, at the same time, a strong look of truth, 
and verity. 

We cannot help, indeed, congratulating the public 
warmly at once, on the organization of this expedition, 
on the selection of such a traveller as Captain Back to 
conduct it, and on its issue. It was a noble thing for 
the country, torn as it was in 1832, with political dissen- 
tion, still to think of its absent wanderers, and raise so 
large a subscription (we believe that the amount ex- 
ceeded 6,0001.) to go in search of them. It was a no- 
ble thing, also, in Captain Back to volunteer as he did, 
to conduct the search, hastening home from Italy for 
the purpose, and so absolutely disinterested that besides 
serving without pay, he even defrayed himself the ex- 
pense of his personal outfit. And the issue is, to the 
last degree, creditable to all concerned, and important 
for many reasons, some of which were stated in our 
last publication. We are delighted, therefore, to 
hear that already 1001. have been sent by a munificent 
individual (Mr. Holford, of West Cliff, Isle of Wight) 
to be distributed among the crew of Captain Back’s 
boat; and we trust that this example will be followed. 
But it is not pecuniary reward that we wish to see 
Captain Back himself obtain. Young, active, intelli- 

ent, persevering, and, we are persuaded, ambitious as 
e is, we should think him degraded by any other than 
rofessional recompences. These he should command. 

e has well earned them; and we would not envy the 
feelings of any First Lord of the Admiralty who would 
scruple to mark his extraordinary merit, both moral 
and professional, by extraordinary favor. 

One word more, and in our own line. We trust that 
the narrative of this journey will very speedily appear, 
and that it will be in moderate compass, and illustrated 
with as many as possible of the drawings to which we 
have alluded. We know that this last is expensive ad- 
vice, but, within reasonable baunds, it should notwith- 
standing be followed. The expedition was more than 
usually a national enterprize, and every subscriber was 
in some sorta principal in its organization—entitled, 
therefore, now to an early and full report of its pro- 
ceedings. Let the Arctic Committee look to this; it is 
far more their business than Captain Back’s. Few 
things would be more proper, or popular, at their 
hands, than either a subscription to assist in illustrating 
the work fully, though selling it cheaply, or, if any 
aurplus funds are in their hands, their appropriation to 
this purpose. 
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quence on the banks of the Platte. A few scattering fit for packing, it is taken down and folded in pieces 24 
trees only are to be seen at intervals. During the dry! feet long, and one and a half broad. These pieces are 
seasons the channel of this river appears like a broad | done up in balls, and inclosed in skins prepared for the 
bed of sand with several small streams winding their! purpose, and often fancifuily painted. ‘They sometimes 
way through it. The bluffs are usually some distance | hang up their meat on frames in the open air, but it 
trom the Platte, but in some places come down to the | does not dry fast at this season, and ficezes at night, 
water’s edge. Our trail led through the bottom, pass- | Which injures it. 

ing on the elevated grounds only when they came) Qne cold morning as I was returning from my walk, 
down to the river. | f saw several women bearing the lifeless remains of a 
When we hadtravelled eleven days in the manner 1! jittle child, that had died the prece ling night, to its bu- 


have mentioned, we came to the buffalo, which were at irial. They carried it a short distance, then placed the 


that time plenty on the Platte. To-day the village does body on the ground, stopt and wep! awhile, then took 
not move,the Pawnees, all] hands, have gone upthe river | it up and went forward, all the while howling sadly.— 
afew milesto make whatis called a surround. My health | The father, a young man, followed at a little distance, 
not being yet perfectly restored, 1 did not think it pro- |appearing in an agony of grief. Though it was very 
per to go up and witness this work of destruction. Ti-| cold, the ground being covered with snow and ice, he 
dings came just at night that they had made sad havoc | wore no cloathing save the cloth about his loins. In 
among the buffalo. They killed, as near as I could 


learn, three hundred of these animals. As I have not 
yet seen a surround made, [ shall not attempt to de- 
scribe how it ia done. 

8. To-day the village moved up to the place ofslaugh- 
ter. Assoon as we had come to the spot, and the tents 
had been set up, the meat that had been killed the day 
before was brought in in abundance. They now invited 
me from one lodge to another to eat their good buffalo 
meat, till I did really wish myself delivered from such 
unreasonable creatures. When I first came to the 
Pawnees | was very Jean and meagre, a3 might well be 
supposed from what I have said with respect to my 
sickness. They would look at me rather pitifully, as I 
thought, thinking, probably,my leanness had been caus- 
ed by my not having had enough to eat, then feel of 
my arms and tell me | would become fat after living 
with them a while and eating their good fat buffalo 
meat. They were now showing me great kindness in 
their way, but I could have dispensed with a large part 
of it, without any prejudice to my own comfort or con- 
venience. 

11. We stopped two days at the place where the sur- 
round was made, that the women might have time to 
dispose of their meat. To-day the Pawnees have mo- 
ved up the Platte about six miles, and we are encamp- 
ed once more on its bank. We are now about one hun- 
dred miles from the village. The Platte and the coun- 
try adjoining have very much the same appearance as 
below. Coming up we encamped near the Republican 
Pawnees. Their trader invited me to a drink of coffee 
with him. He resides with the first chief of that land. 
I was desirous to see the chief, but while I was present 
he wasabsent. This trader speaks broken English: but 
the one who goes with the Grand Pawnee band ean 
speak but few English words. For the last three days 
we have been with the Tapage band. Yesterday one 
of their chiefs invited me to eat with him. He show- 
ed me his little son, about a year old, and told me he 
would have me teach him to read, when he was big 
enough. It is considered honorable with them to have 
a numerous progeny, and they are fond of showing me 
their children, pointing out theirsons particularly. 


12. From the elevation on which we encamped this 


buffalo in different directions. It was now so late the 
Pawnees did not molest them to-night. 





Last night the Loups encamped within about five|shot in this manner sometimes falls dead on the spot, 


miles of our village. Early this morning J rode out in 
company witha son of my host, to the Loup camp to 


evening, I could distinctly see three large droves of 


| this condition he remained weeping at the grave, pro- 
| bably two hours, perhapsmore. 1 should have thought 
he would hsve fiozen to death, but his mind seemed to 
be so much absorbed in his grief, that he did not appear 
at all to regard the cold. 

30. To-day the great eclipse of the sun took place. 
It was stormy and when the eclipse came on it became 
perfectly dark. Ido not recollect ever having wit- 

nessed so dark and gloomy atime during the day, at 

jany previous period of my life. Several of the Paw- 
;nees came into the lodge, and said the sun was bad.— 
They manifested considerable anxiety, and told me a 
bad thing had happened. ‘They also told me that many 
of their wives and children would die after this event, 
and that it would be very cold. I told them the 
white people did not think more than an usual number 
of their women and children would die the ensuing 
| season, or that it would be uncommonly cold. Whatt 
| said to them seemed somewhat to allay their fears. Af- 
| ter they had gone out I eudeavored to ex>lain the mat- 
ter to the old chief, and tell him how the eclipse was 
occasioned. He listened very attentively and [ think 
understood something of what I told him, for after- 
wards I saw him show others what | had shown him. 


Dec. 25, On this cold barren spot we have remained 
four days, but have not killed any buflslo, the weather 
being tov cold and the ground too slippery to follow 
them. To-day we left this undesirable spot, and hav- 
ing come uponthe high prairie, proceeded till about 
three in the afiernoon when we saw many buffalo 
on both sides of us. Our procession was ordered 
to stop, and the young men mounting their hor 
ses, set off at full speed to kill them. Our company 
again resumed their march, and came near sunset to 
the camping place. I now, for the first time, had an 
opportunity to witness the chase. The Indians get as 
| near as they can on their horses to the buffilo without 
being seen by them. They now set off at full speed 
towards their prey, which, on seeing its pursuer, moves 
off with all the rapidity of which it is capable. A race 
ensues; but itis not long usually, if the ground is fa- 
vorable, before a huntsman overtokes his prey and 
despatches it. When they come up with the butialo they 
are pursuing, they ride alongside of the animal, ata 
little distance from it, and in the twinkting of an eye 
almost, shoot one, two, three, or more arrows ( just 
as they happen to take efect ) into it. The beast ioe 








sometimes s!ops.s'ancs still, shakes its head, menaces its 
pursuer, and bellows and groans, till exhausted it ex- 


visit Mr. Allis. After a pleasant morning’s ride through| pires. Sometimes it becomes furious, turns on its pur- 
a beautiful bottom, we came to the encampment. I}suer,and if he is not so fortunate as to get out of the 
found Mr. Allis in good health and spirits. He told| way, upsets both the horse and the rider. It is dan- 
me he had been kindly treated by his host and family, 'gerous business, butthe Pawnecs are excellent horse- 
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men, and often escape, when to any other but an In- 
dian, there would appear but a forlorn hope. 

To-night large quantities of meat were brought in. 
At this place is a scarcity of wood; water asat the two 
last encampments. 

30. At this place we remained four days, and made 
& pretty good supply of meat. While here I had an 
opportunity one evening of seeing how this people 
manage when the flames of the burning prairie grass 
threaten to sweep throngh and destroy the village. 


are seated in two circles—the one near around the 
fire, (this is the most bonorable,) the other back next 
the tent cover. Every man on entering the lodge 
stands till he is pointed to his seat by the master of the 
feast. The man who presides now names the persons 
who are to make the speeches, a certain number of 
which are to be made on every such occasion. Three 


or four old men are permitted to attend, and pay for | 





— SS 


all the fires, do all the cooking of course, dry all the 
meat, dig the ground, p!ant, hoe, and gatherall the corn, 
of which they raise an abundance, as they also do of 
beans and pumpkins; cut the timber and build all their 
dwellings, both fixed and moveable ; set up and take 
down the portable tents; bridle and unbridle, saddle 
and unsaddle, pack and unpack all the horses; make 
all their mocasins, mats, bags, bow]s, mortars, etc.; and 


their attendance by having a large part of the talking | if there be any thing else done besides watering, bring- 





The flames are already sweeping over some of the; making a speech in commendation of the individual | 
high ridges not far distant from our camp. The old) who feasts them, the chiefs, &c.; and if there be any 
men passe back and forth through the village with | public business to be transacted, he states it and gives | 
haste, calling out at the top of their voices to the| his views on the sbbject. He is followed by the master 
young men and boys, and sending them off in parties, | of the feast, and he by another chief, or any distin- 
in different directio: , to drive in the horses and set| guished person who may choose to speak. When they 
back fires on the high grounds where the grass was| have. sufficiently commended their feaster, and trans- 
short and the fire on that account could be easily ex- | acted the business before them, an old man makesa 
tinguished. They performed their business and came | sort of prayer, which ends the talking. Some person 
in in about an hour from the time they were sent out. | must now count the company, and make out how many 
Our village was illuminated all night by the various) bowls will be needed, two persons eating out of each. 
fires around it. When this has been determined, some person is desig- 
January 25. To-day we came down to the place | nated to distribute the contents of the kettle equally 
where the surround was made in three hours. I am/|in the bow!s placed around it. One of these bowls is 
now compelled to undergo another feasting. The buf-|sent to one of their principal priests. Another is pla- 
falo have not for several years past come down so low | ced before the master of the feast, who takes a spoonful 
as this place. Indeed 1 have recently been informed | of its contents, and after carefully draining it, gives the 
the buffalo are numerous at this time as many as twenty | spoon to the person who made the distribution. He 
miles below the Grand Pawnee village. They have | passes round near the entrance, puts his right hand on 
not been found so low as that, probably, for the last/the contents of the spoon, and ceremoniously raises it 
twenty years. The Pawnees have repeatedly told me | towards the door, or east. He now passes to the oppo- 
that it was because [ had come to live with them that} site side of the fire-place, where he puts down the con- 
the bufialo had come down so low. They say the buf- | tents of the spoon in two places about a foot apart—in 
falo have been gone a long time, but now a man has | one place about three-fourths, and in the other the re- 
come to live with them who loves Te-rah-wah, and he | mainder of the spoonful—the larger heap for the buf- 
has sent back the buffalo. |faio, the smaller for Terahwah. From the time the 
Soon after we came to this encampment the old chief | guests began to assemble till now, the pipe and tobacco 
took me out, and showed me the spot where five years | of the master of the feast are made free use of. The 
before a battle had been fought by the Pawnees and/remainder of the bowls are now distributed to the 
Ponchas. Five of the Ponchas and one Pawnee were | guests, who soon devour their contents, and return 
killed in this fight. The old man pointed out the|them. After the bowls have been sent home, the com- 
identical spot where three of their enemies were slain. | pany thank their benefactor and retire. Sometimes 
He said their young men beat them to death with their | two or three such feasts follow each other, the guests 
war-clubs. | going from one directly to another. For about a month 
Climate— Character of Pawnee Feasts. such feasts were held every day to my no small an- 
28. The past winter has not been as cold as those I | ae ee 2. To-day a Ree has been to the village 
have experienced in New Sagiend. The two days I \begging. Though the day was very cold, the shame- 
have mentioned were the coldest I have witnessed in lless being went sane through the village the whole 
this country, but these were brats colder than erp I of the forenoon as naked as he was born. In his left 
have experienced in my native land. — The first snoW | hand he held a bow and two arrows, in his right hand 
fell on the 14th of November about six inches deep, | , stick about two feet long. He went singing at the 
but melted in a few days. On the last day of Novem- jtop of his voice, beating time with his stick on the 
ber about the same quantity fell as before, but it was lbow. When he entered a lodge, he stood and sung till 
gone in a week. Our pext snow-storm, and the most [they gave him something, or told him to go away. 
severe, came on about the middle of January ; and |The Pawnees gave him a piece of cloth to cover his 
the former part of February we had several falls of nakedness, the first lodge he entered, but the brutish 
snow, but none ol them — than four or five inches | wretch instead of wearing it, carried it about with him 
deep. By the middle of February the snow was all) iin ho went away. The Pawnees call him a dog and 
gone, and we have had none since. The winds on the | nett dene, 
prairies are strong and violent. During the winter | To-night this benighted, superstitious people held 
season, when they blow from the north and east, they | what they calla bear dance. The first chiefs of the 
are very cold and disagreeable. - fae | Grand and Tapage band and about thirty of their war- 
After we — to this encampment but. — few lriors dressed themselves fancifully, each cifferently, 
buffalo were killed. Now came a time of feasting. | and with many ceremonies commenced dancing at 
When a man wishes to make a feast he orders one a sunset. Their dancing and singing continued all night, 
his wives to hang the big brass kettle ete the fire, | stopping only at intervals to eat. As I saw their fool- 
and fill it with —— and beans, and Water sufficient ish actions but a few moments, I shall not attempt to 
to boil them. This is done at night. Early in the idescribe them. The dance held to-night is to procure 
morning he sends for two men, posigpana ss it is to success for a large party, which starts to-mesrew to 
peri tga such niger aon, When they come he a | visit the Itans, Kiewahs, Pawnee, Picts, &c. Their 
with them, then orders one of them to go os wri | object is to trade for horses, of which the above tribes 
the first chief to his lodge, and sm Cone ee eg © lhave an abundance. They carry a large quantity of 
absent, Re steens. Whee the chief ait the, | <o0ds on their backs, consisting of blankets, guns, 
his pipe and tobacco of course. Afier smoking together, | powder and ball, knives, tobacco, paints, &c. They 
the man who makes the feast makes known 13 OO1€Ct) think to accomplish their journey in about sixty sleeps. 
to the chief, who directs the two men who serve to go P 2 te ' 
about through the village and invite to the feast such Labors of the Pawnee women— Estimation in which 
persons as he names; the kettle is now taken from the they are held. 
fire and placed near the entrance of the lodge, and al 3. The Pawnee women are very laborious. Tam 
quantity of buffalo tallow put into it. No woman or | inclined to think they perform more hard labor than 
child must now be about the dwelling till the feast has|any other women on this continent, be they white, 
ended and the guests are gone. When the men have | black, or red. It is rare they are seen idle. Whena 
given the invitations directed, they return to the lodge Pawnee woman has nothing to do, she seems to be out 
and smoke again, then are sent to borrow bowls for|of her element. They dress the skins for the tent 
the feast. When the guests who are invited have come | cover, which is done with no small labor; sew them 
in, (they are the chiefs and the first men in the village,) | together, and fit them for the tents; make all the robes, 
if there are not enough to §!l the lodge, more are sent| which are many, both for their own use and the mar- 








for, and so on, till it is completely filled. The guests'ket; cut and bring all the wood on their backs, make 


todo. One of the old men, sometimes two, begins by | ing up, and turning out the horses, ( which the boys do, ) 


killing the buffalo, smoking and feasting, (which is 


| done by the men,) the women doit. Since the ground 


has thawed, they have bestowed some hundreds of days 
of hard labor in digging Indian potatoes. A woman 
does not succeed in digging more than a peck, labor- 
ing diligently from sunrise till sunset. Soon after light 
I have seen droves of the women and girls, with their 
hoes or axes on their shoulders, starting off to their 
day’s work, ‘he men do not fail to call up their wives 
and daughters as soon as it is light and set them at work. 
Their women are mere slaves. Whenever a Pawnee 
wishes to take a ride, he sends a boy after his horse, 
which, when brought up, his wife saddles. When he 
returns, he dismounts, and walks directly into his 
dwelling. His wife must, without delay, take off and 
bring in the saddle. When he goes out to kill the buf- 
falo, his wife must bridle and saddle his horse. When 
he returns, she must meet him without the village, and 
lead in his horse with the meat, which she throws off, 
and brings into the lodge, then unbridles and unsaddles 
his horse. If he kills the animal with a gun, and brings 
the meat on his back, his wife must meet him as before, 
take the meat from his back on her own, and bring it 
to the lodge. 

When together in the lodge, their wives and daugh- 
ters occupy the coldest and most inconvenient part of 
it. If there happen to be as many men present as can 
conveniently sit around the fire, the women must sit 
back behind them however cold it may be. If they 
have more than can conveniently be packed on their 
horses, their women must carry it. They carried huge 
loads as far as we travelled during the day, many of 
them without stopping at all to rest by the way, that I 
discovered. When they stop for the night, the horses 
are to be unpacked and unsaddled, the furniture to be 
arranged, the tents set up, wood and water brought, 
fire made, victuals cooked, moccasins mended, etc., 
tefore taking any time to rest; thus their labor is ex- 
cessive. They are naturally bright and active, but 
their treatment renders them what slaves always are. 
They are much degraded. They become as much slaves 
to their sons, when they arrive at manhood, as to their 
husbands. 

They are exceedingly loquacious. Several of them 
often talk at the same time. They either possess the 
faculty of talking and hearing at the same time, or are 
so disposed to garulity, that they talk without egging 
to be heard. They do not only talk much, but often 
scold. Their ill treatment frequently renders them ex- 
cessively ill natured. 

Habits of the Pawnee men. 

The men are abominable lazy. When I say this, 
however, I would not be understood that they are more 
indolent than other wild Indians. They procure their 
meat with far less labor than the tribes east of them, 
and of course have more time to spend in idleness. 
They say their proper business is killing the buffalo, 
and war. Since the recent treaty with the United 
States, they have been obliged to give up the Jast men- 
tioned business. They now smoke, talk, feast, sing, 
and Jounge away the time. Their women neither 
smoke nor sing. This important business, in their es- 
timation, belongs only to the men. 

When not employed, the men sleep as much, perhaps 
more, during the day than night. It is common for 
several of the men, when they are neither journeying 
or killing buffalo, (for when they are doing either of 
these, they are generally quiet,) to come together to 
some lodge, where is both pipe and tobacco, and there 
sit, smoke, and tell over their exploits till a late hour, 
when, instead of separating and going to their lodges 
as they should do, they not unfrequently fall to sing- 
ing, and sing some hours. I have been an eye witness 
to many such meetings, when I would much preferred 
to have been asleep. When they awake in the night, 
they frequently fall to singing, whigh they continue 
till they are weary of it, or sleep again. Jt is seldom 
that silence reigns through the village, even during 
the season of ‘solemn stillness.” 
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WASHINGTON; 
THURSDAY,.......+++-+.- NOVEMBER 12, 1835. 


The first article in our last paper, under the title of 
Battle Ground of Tippecanoe,” extracted from the 
Chicago American, and which, it was stated, had never 
appeared in print, we are informed was published three 
or four years since ina Kentucky paper, and was ex- 
tensively copied. The sketch contains several inaccu- 
racies, which were unknown to the writer at the time 
it was prepared, he having obtained his information 
from another. Whether the errors were ever publicly 
corrected, we know not, nor do we remember ever 
having seen the sketch before it appeared in the Chi- 
cago American. We were led astray by the annuncia- 
tion in that paper, and situated as Gen. Harrison is at 
this moment, or in fact at any time, we regret having 
been instrumental in doing any thing which should 
even have the appearance, however unintentionally 
committed, of reflecting upon his fair fame. 

A violent gale was experienced at Charleston, S. C, 
which commenced on Saturday 24th, and continued 
with intermission until Thursday the 29th. It is. be- 
lieved to have exceeded in violence any gale experien- 
ced there since 1822. Much damage was done to the 
shipping, both that which was in port and that which 
was approaching the coast. 

The Courier says that “at Castle Pinckney, the 
whole force of the gale was felt. The wharf at 
that place was entirely destroyed, and the sea wall un- 
dermined, so much, that if the wind had continued, it 
is believed that the fort itself would have been serious- 
ly effected. The water was some feet deep inside, and 
preparations had been made to preserve the inmates, in 
case the gale had continued until the turn of the tide.” 





Commander Henry Dundas Trotter, of the British 
Navy, has been promoted to the rank of Post Captain, 
for his services upon the west coast of Africa. Captain 
Trotter is the officer, who, upon being informed of the 
atrocious act of piracy committed on the American 
brig Mexican, went in pursuit of and captured the schr. 
Panda, the captain and several of the crew of which 
vessel were lately tried, condemned and executed at 
Boston. 

Captain Back has been specially promoted to the 
rank of Post Captain, by an order of council, in consi- 
deration of his extraordinary services. 





The revenue cutter Dallas, Captain Green, arrived at 
Baltimore on Saturday last, from Newbern, N. C. 

Captain Farnifold Green, has been ordered to the 
command of the Revenue Cutter Washington, on the 
Key West station. 





The U, S. transport schr. Motto was to have left Key 
West on the 15th ult. with 25 soldiers under command 
of Major F. L. Dade, for Cape Florida. 





The following paragraphs cantain the only explana- 
tion we have seen of the origin and nature of the quar- 
rel between Passed Midshipmen Wilkinson and Miller, 
of the Navy. 

An ~ at Salem.—Lieutenant Wilkinson of the 
Navy, aving, it is said, conducted himself in such a 
manner a year or two since at Charlestown, as to. cause 
his brother officers on that statian to put him in Coven- 
tv, he went to the South and got married. He has re- 
c ‘ly, however returned, and the officers having been 


| Kenney, J. F. Marrast, B.S. Gantt, W. H. Adams, 


changed, he was received upon the footing ofa gentle- 
man, until Miller who had previously known him, 
took occasion to refuse to shake hands with him, and 
| let his associates know his former character. In con- 
| sequence of this he was again sent to Coventry, and 
|he challenged Lieutenant Miller for the affront. Mil- 
| ler refused to meet him until he had restored himself to 
\the confidence of gentlemen, and Wilkinson went to 
| Salem to chastise Miller into provocation enough to} 
challenge him. The parties met and Wilkinson struck | 
Miller with a cane. <A scuffle ensued, and the combat- | 
ants were separated by the by-standers. Both parties | 
were arrested, but Miller was immediately released, | 
and Wilkinson committed to prison for want of the bail 
of one thousand dollars required of him at the Police | 
Court.—WV. ¥. Courier. 





Lieutenant Wilkinson, of the Navy informs us that 
our account yesterday morning of his affray with | 
Lieutenant Miller, of Salem—an account of which we | 
made up from the eastern papers—is in some respects | 
erroneous. Lieut. Wilkinson did not challenge Mr.| 
Miller, but demanded an explicit explanation from him, 
which was refused—whereupon he went to Salem and | 
inflicted a blow upon M., for the purpose of bringing | 
him to terms, and both parties were taken into custo- | 
dy. Mr. Wilkinson was committed until he could pro- | 
cure the very heavy, and as he thinks, extraordinary | 
bail of fifteen hundred dollars. There the matter rests, | 
and Lieut. W. requests us to ask the public to suspend 
its opinion, until he has an opportunity to lay before it, 
as he will speeclily do, a full statement of the contro- 
versy ; in which he trusts that it will be made to ap- 
pear that he has done nothing to forfeit the character of | 
a gentleman and an officer of the United States Navy. 
—N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 











The Warren, R. I. Star, mentions that the island, re- 
| ported to have been discovered by the ship Gen. Jack- 
son, was ciscovered some years since, is called ‘* Duke | 
of Clarence istand,” and is laid down on a chart recent- 
published by John Purdy, London. 





From the Pensacola Gazette, Oct. 24. 


The U. S. sloop of war St. Louis, sailed from this 
port yesterday morning on a cruise, The following is 
a list of her officers: : 

Lawrence Rousseau, Master Commandant. 

Henry H. Bell, William McBlair, Lieutenants, 

Samuel W. Ruff, Surgeon. 

Francis B. Stockton, Purser. 

Samuel Swartwout, Acting Sailingmaster. 

Thomas Miller, Secretary. 

George W. Peeie, Assistant Surgeon. 

Richard Forrest, Passed Midshipman. 

W. M. KE. Adams, E. Lanier, J. McCormick, G. W. 
Harrison, T. K. Perlee, J. H. H. Sands, W. R. Mc- 


Midshipmen, 

William P. Moran, Captain’s Clerk, 

Charles Woodland, Boatswain. 

Charles Wade, Gunner. 

Richard D. Berry, Carpenter. 

Thomas J. Boyce, Sailmaker. 

Mathew W. Ayhorn, Purser’s Steward. 

[ The Pensacola Gazette reaches us very irregularly. 
We are frequently indebted to other papers for naval 
intelligence extracted from its columns.—Ed. 4. & 
N.C.) P32 ae 

To CornresponpENtTs.—“ One of the Seventh,” is 
received, and shall appear next week. 





ARRIVAL AT WASHINGTON. 


Nov. 9—Capt. R. B. Lee, 3d Art’y, at Mrs. Lee’s, 
6th street. 


PASSENGERS ARRIVED. 
At Mobile, Oct, 22, per ship Lorena, from New 
York, Lieut. J. H. Ward, of the Navy, lady and child, 
At Charleston, Ss. C., Oct. 31, per mail schooner 














Communications. 





CHANGE OF ARTILLERY REGIMENTS. 


OcTroBeEr 1S, 1835. 

Mr. Eprror: [am loath to trespass again upon the 
columns of the Chronicle, but I should he doing injus- 
tice to myself and the cause which I have espoused, if 
an attempt was not made to correct the most erroneous 
impressions which a wriler, in your paper of Septem- 
ber 17th, has endeavored tv produce. What those im- 
pressions are, may readily be perceived by looking at 
the arguments and reasons for the change of the artil- 
lery regiments as laid down in the Chronicle of Aug. 
13th, and those brought forward by ‘* Miles.”? I had 
supposed that there was not an officer in the army. 
(though I do not know that Miles is one) who would 


jattempt to argue against the justice of those reasons, 


the truth of which none can deny. The 2d artillery 
labors under a great misfortune, in not having very 
many of her officers, who are far more able than myself 
in asserting her rights, step forth and boldly vindicate 
her cause ; but a reason for that suspension may readily 
be attributed to the belief on their parts, that the equity 
of their cause all would admit. It is to be regretted 
that Miles did not expatiate upon the arguments of 
Sub-senex, for then he would have had to encounter 
truths, instead of asserting his opinions, and other rea- 
sons which are ‘too absurd to bear repetition.” 


In what respect has the system ‘ been found to be 
injurious to the service and to the interests of the 
country?” The only answer I can find in the article 
of Miles, is, ‘‘ by the experiment already made.” How 
does Miles know the reasons for which the system has 
been abandoned? No answer can be conjectured, and 
it is left for him to reply. 


It is not my purpose to offer any other reasons for 
the removal of the 2d artillery than those already pro- 
duced in the Chronicle of 13th August. When they 
are fairly met and answered, a trial (but not a fruitless 
one) will be made to find others. Sub-senex will an- 
swer Miles by stating that he has served at the south— 
and he would further state “ that many of the officers 
who are actually serving there’ would be rejoiced, 
infinitely rejoiced, to exchange. This is no opinion, 
founded upon hearsay or belief, but it is a positive as-. 
sertion. What, 1 would ask, are the “ various ties ” 
which bind the officers of the 2d artillery to the south- 
ern country? Certainly not, that the regiment is com- 
posed of southern officers, or that the married officers 
were married at the south, for it is certain that a large 
majority of them are northern men, and that not more 
than three or four officers have been married at the 
south. Where are the advantages enjoyed over the 
more northern regiments in their separate commands, 
double rations, and their escape from those expeditions 
so ‘* harassing and expensive.?” Do the seven oreight 
officers of the 2d artillery,who have separate commands 
and double rations, compose the whole regiment? 
Every one knows, Miles himself must know (if he has 
the least idea of the south,) that the double rations of 
thase officers having separate commands at the south 
are far, very far, from being an equivalent to their ne. 
cessary expenses; and that every officer has to pay the 
most exorbitant rate for every article of personal com- 
fort. Is this the case at the north? I know it isnot; 
and further, I know that every officer, whether with 
double rations or not, may live at the north for one- 
half of what it costs at the south. Has the 2d artillery, 
been subjected to none of these harassing and expen- 


|sive expeditions? The marches of different companies 


of the 2d regiment from Charleston to Camp Armistead, 
thence to Augusta, back again to the Cherokee nation, 
then to Fort Mitchell, are doubtless delightful trips, 
pleasing jaunts. Miles contrasts the situation of the 
2d with the 3d artillery. Are the four companies of 
the 3d artillery permanently stationed at the south? 
Certainly not; for without doubt, as soon as the Indian 
disturbances are over in Florida, they will be ordered 
to their original posts or stations. A biennial change 
of the artillery regiments has not been asked by the 
2d, as they demand only a removal to the north after 
having served ngarly eight years at the south, leaving 
any after changes to the future conside.ation of the 
War Department. Mites contends that by a removal, 
the Government would incur great expenses “ without 








Laura, irom Key West, Dr, 8. E. Myers, of the Apmy. 


any possible advantage ;”’ that the officers would meet 
with “ serious consequences n their pecuniary affairs,” 
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and “great distress” would fall upon “ the soldiers 
who may happen tu have families.” Sub-senex asserts 
it without the fear of contradiction, that more than 
two-thirds of the officers and troops of the 2d artillery 
are this moment perfectly willing, nay more, they are 
eager to defray, themselves, the expenses of transporta- 
tion to northern stations, rather than remain at the 
south ; so this objection is removed. 

Miles attempts to excite the sympathy of those in 
** authority”? by saying, that many of the soldiers who 
had families when the last exchange took place, had to 
leave them as “ paupers on the parishes.” He un- 
doubtedly hopes to put a stop toa further change, if 
any is intended, by bringing such reasons forward as 
the evil consequences of the system ; but can Miles be 
aware that the regulations of the army in every remo- 
val of troops grant transportation tothe authorized 
number of women, and that every officer is highly 
culpable in enlisting a married soldier without express 
authority ?—and if it is the misfortune of a soldier to 
have a family which is not entitled to transportation, 
does not Miles know that the post fund under the di- 
rection of the council of administration will afford im- 
mediate or temporary relief?) General Brown in 1827 
made a tour of inspection, and after having completed 
it, he congratulates the army on the high state of im- 
provement in which he found it. What, would ask 
Miles, had the fine condition of the army to do with 
the justice of removing or rather changing the situa- 
tion of the artillery regiments? The exchange very 
shortly succeeded the order of September 7, 1827, show- 
ing that General B. saw the equity of it, and that he 
was not influenced ‘‘ by a most sudden determination.” 
This is not the time for Miles to assert that Gen. Brown 
is said “to have repented, deeply,” for the evil ‘* con- 
sequences of his system,” for something more is re- 
quired to carry conviction, and I would rather do so 
zood a man the justice to believe that in the ‘* benevo- 
lence of his feelings’’ he had ordered the exchange. 

Mr. Editor, the remarks contained in the Chronicle 
of August the 13th, are intended to be the groundwork 
ef no garnished statement. They are facts, known as 
such to every officer of the 4th and 2d artillery ever 
stationed at the south; they are written for the purpose 
of establishing the claims of the 2d artillery fur an im- 
mediate removal, and are asserted as containing ‘‘ the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
The same causes which effected an exchange with the 
4th artillery in 1827, are in existence now, and why 
should they not operate to the same extent? That in- 
dividual has no share to magnanimity who gives a 
dissenting voice ; for that a change is looked for with 
fond expectation, I know to be the wish of a very 
large majority of the 2d artillery. The President of 
the United States is the only authority I appeal to. 
He is a soldier in principle as well as in practice ; he 
knows what are the privileges and rights of one, and 
it only remains‘for him to give the order for the ex- 
change, at which none should complain, and which 
would be but doing justice to every member of the 


2d artillery, scecnuns 
“8 SN By ‘ 











THE SECOND REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


Mr. Eprror: The writer, ‘* Miles,” in the Chroni- 
cle of the 17th September, has made some statements 
relative to a removal of this regiment, from which it 
might be inferred by those not informed on the subject, 
that most of the officers are contented with their loca- 
tions. To correct this and some other impressions, is 
my present object. 

** Miles” states that many of-the officers serving 
there would be most reluctant to exchange. 

I shall speak only of that portion of the regiment 
serving at the extreme south, they of course are sub- 
ject to all the evils which have beemheretofore stated, 
and I know of no one who is- not anxious for the re- 
lief. As to the various ties with which ‘ Miles” 
states many have become connected with the southern 
country, it will be found, if there are any such, that 
they are willing and desirous of enjoying those ties in 
a more salubrious climate. 

As it relates to any advantage resulting from separate 
commands at the south, it is a well known fact, that in 
contrasting the. expenses of living there, with those at 
the north, it is decidedly in favor of the northern sta- 
tion without the additional rations; and again, if an 


officer attends a court martial, general or regiment, 
and travels fur instance one or two hundred miles, he 
will, from the rates of fare at the south, be subjected to 
a month’s pay in addition to all the allowances he re- 
ceives, before he joins his post. As to the harassing 
movements of another regiment within the last two or 
three years, I cannot see what bearing it has on the 
subject, and I have yet, after much of this kind of 
harassing, to learn, that the casual movement of a few 
companies, in fine transports, with, in one or two in- 
stances, a march of a few days, should be placed in this | 
light. 








Moreover, I believe it will be found, that in| 
the movements alluded to, the 2d artillery participated 
in every instance. ‘ 
The position of a part of the 3d artillery in Florida | 
is not a permanent one, while there they are enjoying | 
a fine climate and other advantages unknown to — 
panies in the vicinity of New Orleans, and on refer- | 
ence to a map “ Miles” will find their present posi- 
tion is far from the extremest south. 

As to the expense of a removal, it cannot operate as 
an objection; it is among the usual items of appropria- 
tion for the military establishment ; the practice of all} 








ed the first exchange made. 
of perpetuity, be as well urged that our vessels of war 
on foreign stations should not be relieved in conse- 
quence of the expense. As to the assertion that a re- 
moval would be ruinous to the officers of the 2d, we 
who are concerned do not apprebend this, and we beg 
our associates at the north will not interpose their so- 
licitude for our retention here under the plea of avert- 
ing our impending ruin. ‘ Miles” says: it was not 
pretended that the condition of the army, or the inter- 
est of the country required the first exchange in 1827. 
I differ with him, on good authority—for Gen. Brown’s 
order says: ‘it is called for by the best interests of the 
service, and the common rule of equity in military 
details.” General Brown was of course convinced of 
the necessity or propriety of it. 

As to the mortality in the artillery in 1828 «* Miles” 
cites Baden’s and Lyon’s companies, to show it grew 
out of the sudden transition of 1827. Now it is well 
known these companies occupied at the time, barracks, 
which were in an unhealthy position, and the troops 
there stationed have, I believe, every summer since 
been under the necessity of removing from them— 
therefore the sudden transition of 1827 could not well 
have produced local causes of sickness. 

** Miles’ speaks of soldiers’ families being left be- 
hind in removals; it is well known provision is made 
for the authorized number, and if by chance more are 
with a company, if they are deserving, they can 
always removed by the assistance of company funds, 
&e. 

The ‘* equal measure of justice” is the thing we are 
willing to rest our claim on, we ask nothing more; 
and I will ask if a regiment of the same arm, located in 
a section of country surrounded with every comfort, 
a healthy climate, cheap living, and the advantages at 
all times of society, does not possess more than its 
‘equal measure of justice,” in comparison with one 
deprived of each and all these? 

HURON. 





FORT GIBSON. 


Mr. Epitor: I have received another letter from 
my correspondent at Fort Gibson, in which he corrects 
an error inadvertently committed by him in his first. 
As I sent you an extract for publication, I think justice 
to the writer requires that I should send you also the 
correction. 

** In the letter which I wrote to you by the last mail, 
I mentioned that ‘ the records of the Hospital of Fort 
Gibson will shew that in the last fen years there have 
been about five hundred deaths at the post.’ 1 got that 





statement froin ——, but upon examining the 
documents myself, I find itis not exactly so. Since 


April, 1824, there have been about four hundred deaths, 
making the average number not quite equa! to a whole 
company every year; and this too, while there were 
five companies absent on Red river, until as late as 
1832. 











Our Harpor.—The survey of Sandy Hook Bar, 
which has been made by Lieut. Thos. R. Gedney, of 





the United States Navy, and others, by order of J. R. 


Hassler, Esq., Superintendent of the U. 8. Coast Sur- 
vey, has been completed this season, and was, a day 
or two since, exhibited to the Chamber of Commerce. 

By this survey, a new channel over the bar has been 
discovered, having 23 feet water at the lowest tides, and 
itis hoped measures may be taken by the merchants, 
and insurance companies, to have this channel buoyed 
out, early in the spring. 

The manner in which the survey of the coast has 
been carried on, since the appropriation in 1832, will 
reflect lasting credit on the country; and the determi- 
nation of the administration to carry on a proper trian- 
gulation of the whole coast, will save millions to the 
country, while it will enrol the names of its supporters 
among those to be remembered with gratitude by the 
cominercial community, now, and in time to come. 

The proper determination of points along the coast 
has been Jong a desideratum, and the impossibility of 
carrying on a survey of any extent, without a triangu- 
lation, is now established. Hence, notwithstanding the 
sums of money heretofore spent in surveys by Govern- 


|ment, there are not, it is said, half a dozen points on 


our coast, the latitude of which is known with the accu- 


nations justifies it, and our own Government sanction- joey that may be attained. 
It might, by the advocates | 


The labor, time, care, and skill, requisite to conduct 
| such a survey as that of this harbor alone, can only be 
judged of, by those who examine, as we have had the 
opportunity of doing, the result as laid down ona chart; 
aud we repeat the expression of our hope, that the mer- 
chants and insurers of this city will cause it to be en- 
graved and published forthwith. The sale of the charts 
would soon indemnify the cost of publication, to say 
nothing of the diminution of risk to property and life, 
which it would certainly effect.—.V. Y. American. 








; Domestic Miscellany. 











From the New York Times. 
THE CADETS’ HOME. 

Ifour consecrated West Point had been described 
by every traveller who has visited it—and does it not 
claim it at the hands of Americans as much as Rome 
or Naples ?—it should still be sketched and shaded, and 
brought before usin every ligtit of the day or even- 
ing. If not by each hand with the same graphic out- 
jline, with the same truth of coloring, at least with 
some resemblance that may keep alive in our hearts 
ja place that should be dear to us all. The school of 
\the nation’s children, the haunt of Kosciuszko, the 
| some time dwelling of Washington? Oh! how man 

than me have looked around with swelling 








jinore 
hearts and rushing memories, and leaping anticipations, 
on the rocky hills that clasp their abiding hands in 
United States stength and constancy, to guard that 
plain of the young republican soldier ! 
it was afew days before the end of August, that 
having received a neat lithographed card of invitation 
to the cadets’ annual ball, we placed ourselves on 
board the steamboat for West Point. There was a large 
party of the gay world on board, many destined to the 
same place with ourselves; one of the chief generals of 
the regular army ; his lady—aflable, lively in conversa- 
tion, and with that consciousness of secured respect 
from acquaintances that needs no stare of the stranger, 
tokeep in the belief of superior rank and influence ; 
the polished wife of an eminent merchant of our own 
city, and his youngest daughter,>-the very buoyancy 
of life, with black eyes, and } showed how 
utterly unconscious she was that Fer*ilo of giadness 
did not extend to every individual in this mutable 
world; the most celebrated phisician of our country 
and part of his family, returning to their summer villa; 
| Prince Achille Murat and his bride, from their estate 


} 


|in Florida, on a northern tour, both very much alike 
in appearance, full in form and face, with kind and 
happy manners. Itwas the first time I had seen the 
prince ; and his name brought all those mingled asso- 
ciations of ambition and victory, ef splendor and a 
throne. of defeat and isolation, that we collect with 
tne mention of any branch of the Napoleon race, 
His abscence, however, only tells you of a quiet rural 
life, and content with all around him. 

The passengers formed the usual groups on the up- 
per and lower decks, after breckfast: some were read. 
ing, others walking, some seated in conversation, 

“I have been spending a week at the point already;™ 
said the gay little schvol girl; ‘we used to go over t 
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the barracks every evening and dance with the cadets; 
it was real sport. They think themselves men grown, 
and it makes them so angry to be called boys. They 
actually imagine you can’t see their heads, when they 
standup.” ‘Frances,’ said the doctor, ‘‘ when do you 
mean to be sober?” ‘ Oh, not till I go into company; 
it’s time enough yet, I mean to have all the frolic out 
now.” ‘She will make a fine woman, though,” said 
he, turning to one of his freinds. She was then en- 
gaged with Murat, and as the call,“West Point,” 
was given, she rose and said in French, ‘Adieu, 
prince!” Ihave often thought of those little words ; 
they were spoken so prettily, so placidly,—after all 
the unrestrained vivacity of the morning. 


The first building that presents itself on that promon- 
tory, is the blue gray stone hospital. A house which 


happily is not in usual honored with many guests, the | 
air of the highlands forbidding the rise of the insects 


that. bear about sickness on their wings. 


quire knowledge of the formation of war-rockets, | 
shell, and other implements, of individual death, alas! | 
but sometimes of national life This portion of duty, 
involving no sounds of the redoubling drum, nor dis- 
play of bayonets, is seldom refered to by themselves 
with any poetic ardor. The city-like hotel is im- 
mediately after in view. Square, of a light yellow, 
with piazzas around it, an observatory at the top. and 
the windows shaded with green blinds. The residents 
herhaps admirethe representation of brick, because 
the earliest government edifices seem to have been 
all of the natural rock, and this has therefore to 
them an appearance of fashion. But to us, coming 
from a city of brick, the stone has a fine lasting look 
of power, that seems more classic. 

There is a very neat landing-house at the Point, in 
which stands a sentinel with a slate and pencil, who 
rw the names of visiters, keeping up the military 
orm. 

The view even below the hills, just as you stand on 
the first rising steps of the ascentis grand. Almost 





There are three distinct echoes, which follow every 
detonation. 


cers forming a line, the officer of the day assigned 
their posts, pointing to each with the sword. This is a 
very pretty movement. The band passed twice in the 
van of the encampment, with the mirthful air, “Strike 
your tents’’—the appginted military signal was given— 
the whole camp disappeared. The plain was free, and 
the banks of the river rose joyous before us. 

The corps formed in a line of march, and advanced 
to the house of the commandant of cadets, in that ani- 
mating’ and truly warlike measure, ‘* The Winding 
drawn almost entirely from every thing of the kind till| Way.” I never felt so fully the melody of those notes, 
I had left school, and this West Point ball was the first} The magnificent lawn, where, save for the silver ar- 
public occasion after that. I had thus no longings, | TOW of the river, shooting distant away between the 
while engaged in the studies that occupy our last years| bills, you seem folded by the castle rocks from the 
of instructed education, to know what this going into | World without, the landscape view changing with every 


For what is called the “coming out,” if that event 
ever occurred to me, it was at eightor nine. My mo- 
ther took me with her at that time to a very splendid 
ball, and allowed me to mingle in company afterwards 
with her till I was eleven. I remember to have had 
all the ambition, the excitement of most ladies of six- 
teen or eighteen, on similar occasions. I was then 








Then the /actual set assembly never gives me the enjoy 
laboratory, where the students of the first class ac-/a ride on horseback, a walk through the fields or over 





leading directly to the hotel, isa wild foot-path, on 
which all true lovers of the bosky ravine will tread 
one walk at least. It is not difficult however—no 
danger, unless you make some purposely. At the 
steep termination, too, some prosaic hand has placed 
aregular flight of steps; but you can avoid the ty- 
ranny, by stepping on the rocky ledges all around, 
and thus attain the summit without the inglorious ease 
of formal stairs. 

The only vehicle of the coach kind here, in as om- 
nibus. That universal hospitable conveyance, offer- 
ing to take all that come, provided the rest will wait 
till the next time. 

Arrived at the hotel, we found the portico, the hall, 
the parlors thronged. Originally built for the recep- 
tion of parents and friends of the cadets, it has be- 
come a place of fashionable concourse, 

*“ If you were the Vice-President’s family,” said the 
ever-pleasant Mr. Cozzens to some ladies and gentle- 
men as they asked for rooms, ‘* I could not receive 
you.” Whether he meant by this that he would have 
made surrender of his own apartments for the Presi- 
dent himself, or that he could go no higher than the 
Vice President, [ have never been accurately able to 
determine. 

The general, his wife, the aid, and another party of | 
private ited tay probably friends of Colonel T.,! 





were invited to%the quarters of the superintendent. An| 
officersgyide'y celebrated for his admirable manners, 
his courteous and soldier-like bearing. Slightly grave, | 
perhaps when not in full conversation, ardent and wit- 
ty when animated, ever with a benevolent smile in| 
his address. 

At the dinner table, a slight raillery on our sex was; 
occasioned by the mention of some political act in a| 
lady. “If 1 were President,” said the Colonel, “1; 
think I should appoint the ladies to office.” “There is | 
only one to which I would,” replied the general, | 
‘and that is the Post Office.” ‘Ah! what for?” “Be- 
cause,” said he, “they understand so well how to take 
care of the male.” 


In the afternoon a heavy shower poured down from 
the mountains. ‘‘The West Point thunder,” said one 
of the officers laughing, “is superior to all other thun- 
der.” . It has indeed, the true martial volume of sound. 


‘speak English and French with equal fluency. 


|say I had not seen the falls of Niagara, they would not 





It reverberates in the pass of the cliffs sublimely.— 


society meant; and as it never wasan object of antici- fleeting cloud, new elevations breaking through the 
pation, it has never been one of absorbing interest with dim distance, others hiding themselves in solitude for 
me. Dancing is healthful and exhilarating; but the | their own thoughts; the highland robe itself tinging 
ment of| from the faint lilac to the deep purple and rich green ; 
and the gray Fort Putnam resting its venerable form 
on the upland summit, bending forward in sublime 
meditation over the boy-oflicer. What remembrances 
arose in the bosom of that time-worn but still faithful 
soldier! From its deep cells caine over the field of 
former blood-shed a thrilling voice—deep, wild, and 
exulting. It spoke to the patriotic; they alone heard 
it; they will remember it. Go there, and listen to the 
mountain-speaking clarionet, the shrill fife, the melt- 
ing flute; go there, and feel the grandeur of woodland 
height and our national remembrances. 

But the sunset of West Point! Oh, who that ever 
has looked on the glow of that sky, its crimson blush, 
fading soft down the valleys, did not brighten with rap- 
ture in the scene? and beautiful as ever, its westering 
beams now smiled on the rocky peaks; the drum beat 
the last roll, the sparkling banner yielded to the stars 
of God’s blue heaven, and as it sank on its pillow, the 
cannon breathed its full-toned booming command, and 
the listening cliffs shouted it back again in brave re- 
sponse. A. J. R. 


the hills, or a familiar conversation in a quiet apart- 
ment. 2 

i have, however, never seen more beautiful girls 
together than at this entertainment. There was New 
England fairness, and Virginian brightness, and New 
York diversity. 

The room was very handsomely adorned by the 
manager cadets. The floor ornamented with figures | 
sketched by themselves; their constant practice in 
crayan renders them skilful. Even with a careless 
sweep of the hand, they give the artist-effect. and there 
was one head which was considered an excellent simi- 
litude of one of the staff officers. The ceiling is sup- 
ported by columns. These were festooned with laurels 
and other evergreens which abound in that district. 
Bright bayonets glistened in groups around the reom, 
and the red and white stripes of the colors lent their 
decorations. The cadets are not allowed, on penalty of 
dismission, to appear at these balls out of uniform; 
and, on slight figures especially, it is a very becoming 
dress. 

It is the combined association of incident—the so- 
lemn destination of those gay cadets—their meeting on 
this cherished soil from the twenty-four states, and the 
far territories of the Union, to be proved through a 
stern ordeal,—the variety of character, from the firm 
son of the granite state, with his energies covered be- | pdiprbres hs : 
neath the still exterior of the north, to the fiery child | Master of the ship Courier of New Bedford, on the 7th 
of the southern planter,—all uniting in one brother- Of February, 1835, at the Port of Zacatula, committed 
hood,—it is these veins bringing free and noble blood | # assault with a dangerous weapon, opon Charles Ed- 
from the distant bounds of our giant country to the heart wards, mate of said ship. The evidence on the part of 
of her army, and again coursing back their purple way, | the prosecution fully sustained the allegations in the 
bearing in their flow the friendship of four year’s com- | indictment, and the defendant, upon advice of his 
munity in pursuit and interests, and the rich blending | Council, retracted his plea of not guilty, and pleaded 
of their thousand tints of manner and feeling, to the | “Volo contendere. 5 
ends from whence they came,—it is these that give| The defendant was then heard by the court in miti~ 
that powerful interest and importance to the United | tion of damages. A number of his fellow citizens, 
States Military Academy. — of re gegen Yo en yor he pak 

Two or three years elapsed, and I was again at the pr A tur accented ~ korg graaacel bay wlie acugaaay 
Point in the ree cena It was : first damping to +m — oe oe a ey ane a 
my spirits to reflect on the changes of the society in b 'P aa eid rig 7 rg in — _ ie 
that little space ; but it soon passed away, and the soil reais Bee pated yeaa? ig ee ee on 
seemed still as glorious as when I first gazed in delight | 34 1 “oiget ide z C: y, . aa cemney 
on its magnificent scenery. This encampment ball was|,-0?" ee eee ee eee Se ee behaviour 
considered the most brilliant they have ever had. The | towards Edwards, evinced his sorrow, and used every 
young prince of Orange, the Baron de Constant Re- — - alleviate the ee Edwards. 
becque, and several other of the naval officers forming vith ‘i oe | ohedrageeg bre gy = oe See 
his suite, were present by invitation. They have the! Jef the gy a gre, Me ' papain Rea cate me's the 
national characteristics of figure and countenance. ¥ scape ee age — ae ead of soteerne tee 
The higher officers, and even some of the midshipmen, | feelings, under every. provecation—and the duty of 

EF | aon mee olin potters 
°° n ‘ | sset 12 ecessi y required him to infile 
were to return to Holland,” said one of them, ‘and | Sunishment, ‘and his hope. that the defendant would 
| draw a useful lesson froin the events which had hap- 
| pened. 

Defendant was then sentenced to pay a fine of $50, 
jand 30 days imprisonment.—Boston Paper. 





U. S. Circurr Covurr.—On Tuesday came on for 
| trial, before the Hon. Judges Story and Davis, the case 
of the United States vs. Wm. B. Cash, upon an in- 
dictment for an assault committed upon Charles Ed- 
wards, with a dangerous weapon. 

The indictment charged, that the defendant who was 








believe I had been in America.” We love to hear the 
natural beauties of our birth-country praised, even al- 
though they should owe nothing to our care. They 
are still ours. 
The next day the tents were to be struck, and we de- rae, Saas me 
cided to remain. A French Fleet.—The Courrier des Etats Unis of Sa- 
Early in the afternoon the arrangements were made, | turday, in referring to the foreign news by the North 
and the white sails, released from their fastnesses, qni-| America, has this paragraph ;—* Al} is calm in France; 
vered in the breeze. The tap of the drum announced jand the only interesting article we find in the French 
the commencement of more immediate action, and the | journals, is that of the considerable naval preparations 
seats placed on the plain, were in a few moments filled |in the maritime ports. Besides the large number of 
by the ladies and gentlemen. vessels at sea, in the single port of Touton, which is 
Through the files of tents were discovered the figures | the second only in France, there are fifly-nine vessels 





of the cadets standing in front, or partially hidden by | of all sizes, the greater part of which are preparing 
the half-floating canvases. At length, the company offi-! without intermission.” 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


From the United Service Gazette. 
CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
AUSTRIAN ARMY. 

The present state of the Austrian army, which is on 
the war establishment (April, 1835,) is as follows: 
the total numbers, as you will see by reference to the 
accompanying table, being upwards of 430,000! 





INFANTRY OF THE LINE. 

58 regiments of three regular or field battalions, and 
one Landwehr or militia battalion. In some of these 
regiments, each battalion consists of six companies ; in 
others, the third battalion consists of four companies, 
as will be specified more particularly afterwards. 

In time of war, a second militia battalion is raised, 
but which never marches out of the country, and is 
composed entirely of veterans, who have obtained fur- 
lough from their regiments, and these have no pay or 
privileges of any kind. 4 

Of the 58 infantry regiments of the line, 15 are Hun- 
garian ; 12 Polish (Gallician ;) 8 Italian; 8 Bohemian ; 
6 from Austria Proper; 4 Moravian; 3 Illyrian; 1 Si- 
lesian ; and 1 Styrian. 

Each regiment has also a separate division, consist- 
ing of two companies of grenadiers, who wear the same 
uniform as that of their regiment, except that they car- 
ry bear-skin caps. ‘These 58 divisions are formed into 


20 battalions of grenadiers; 13 of which consist of 


three divisions of six companies each: and two batta- 
lions of two divisions, or four companies each. These 
grenadier battalions are always detached from their 
regiments; and, generally speaking, distributed over 
the principal cities of the empire. : 

One regiment of Tyrolese ‘* Chasseurs a pied,” or 
riflemen, called Jagers, ot four battalions of six com- 
panies each. 

Twelve battalions of Jagers or riflemen, each of six 
companies, viz: three from Bohemia, three from Aus- 
tria Proper, two from Moravia, two from Italy, one 
from Styria, one from Gallicia. In time of war, these 
regiments have each a separate depot company; and 
thus the whole rifle corps amounts to more than 21,000 
men. 

Seventeen regiments of the frontier, viz: eight in 
Croatia, five in Sctavonia, four in Transylvania. These 
frontier forces, called ‘‘Grauz Regimenter,” form a 
very important section of the Austrian army; and as 
they differ from any thing which exists in other coun- 
tries, so far as I know, a few words respecting them 
may be found interesting. 

They form a stationary cordon along the Turkish 
frontier, and they appear to be absolutely necessary to 
preserve the peace and security of that side’ of the 
Austrian empire from the lawless incursions of the 
barbarians, as the Turks may still, with too much pro- 
priety, be called; and whom, it appears, no poiitical 
arrangements can keep in any respectable order. Both 
the officers and the men, with their wives and families, 
live as the exclusive inhabitants upon the soil, along a 
belt of country belonging to the public, which fringes 
the frontier. The soldiers are drilled eight days in 
every mouth; and in spring are exercised in companies 
for three weeks. In autumn, they are assembled in 
battalions and exercised for four weeks. During peace, 
these frontier regiments are never moved from the 
soil, on which, as I have said, they reside and cultivate, 
and of which, in short, they form the proprietary pea- 
santry. 

In peace, the numbers of these troops actually kept 
on foot and paid, are nd more than sufficient to preserve 
the peace, and to act as a cordon sanitaire along the 
frontier. Ttiese men are relieved every fortnight; 
and those not on guard, as it were, live at home with 
their families, not far off. These families live in groups 
together, and the oldest has the supreme authority. 
The whole style of life, indeed, of this singular military 
establishment is quite patriarchal. The men who have 
passed the age of service relapse into permanent culti- 
vators of the soil, and their places in the regiments are 
supplied by the rising generation on the spot. Schools 
are extensively established amongst these people, who, 
in manners and habits generally, in intelligence, and 
good conduct, are described as greatly excelling those 
of any other district of the empire. 

The most distinguished of these frontier troops are 


————————————— 


the Szeklers of Transylvania, a primitive race of the 
Magayares. The Croalian regiments of the frontier, 
who, at the peace of 1809, passed under the French 
authority along with their province, accompanied Bo- 
naparte to Russia in 1812, and were much distinguished 
in that severe campaign. In 1814, when their country 
became again part of the Austrian empire, these faithful 
troops returned to the frontier, having gained much 
experience; but it is said, without having lost any of 
the simplicity of their original character. The frontier 
regiments are much reckoned upon in war, as the men 
never desert, and are sincerely attached to their coun- 
try. Their constant active service on the frontier, 
even in peace, keeps them in such full practice, that 
they are ready to take the field efficiently at a moment’s 
warning. 

In war, two battalions from each regiment are re- 
quired to take the field, if necessary ; and these availa- 
ble battalions are always formed of the most active and 
efficient men, between the ages of 20 and 40, in the 
regiments respectively. These soldiers are generally 
esteemed the best in the whole army; they are, com- 
paratively speaking, well educated men, and have al- 
ways been distinguished for good conduct throughout 
the various campaigns in which they have been em- 
ployed, as well as for bravery in the field of battle. 

The frontier regiments have no militia battalions be- 
longing to them; nor do they furnish any grenadier 
companies, as all the rest of the army do, with the ex- 
ception of the Hungarian and Italian portions. 

Of the 17 regiments of the frontier, 12 have three 
field battalions of six companies each. One has four 
battalions, three of which have six companies, and one 
has four. While the remaining four regiments have 
two battalions of six companies each. 
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SIR JOHN ROSs’S UNIVERSAL SEA LAN- 
GUAGE 


The following wonderful discovery has been submit- 
ted by Sir John Ross to the British Association : 

The Universat Sea Language is a complete system 
of communications between the crews of ships of dif- 
ferent nations, without any knowledge of each other’s 
language. This ingenious and simple code of signals 
was first communicated to me by the gallant inventor 
Captain Khode, of the Royal Danish navy, at Copen- 
hagen, July, 1834; and, in September Jast, I had the 
honor of submitting the English MS. to our excellent 
«King, who, having perused it with attention, com- 
manded me to transmit it to the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, at the same time expressing 
his high approbation of the system. Here, however, 
it met with some delay, probably from the changes 





which took place in that board, and from the circum- 





stance that no less than three codes of signals were at 

the same time under the consideration of their lord- 

ships; and it was rot until April last, when I had an 

interview with Lord Auckland, that their report on 

this interesting subject was obtained; this could not 

but be favorable, and the usual number of copies were 

subscribed for, as also by the Hon. E. I. Company, 

Committee of Lloyd’s, Corporation of the Trinity 

House, &c.; and at length the English edition is in 

progress. The French edition, which is also a transla- 

tion from the criginal Danish, has been already printed, 

the government having subscribed for no less than 200 

copies. The German and Spanish translations are soon 

to follow. The advantages of this method of commu- 

nication by signal, over every other, are briefly these: 

In the first place, it will be found by far the cheapest, 

the whole expense being the price of the book, which 

is only sixteen shillings; the purchase of flags or other 
symbols being unnecessary. Secondly, the only ma- 
terials required on hoard any ship are the flags under 
which she sails, jack, ensign, and pendant (the color 
being immaterial,) and two white flags, for which two 

table-cloths, or, if there is none on board, two shirts, 
or anything that will representa flag will suflice; so 
that everything required is to be found even in the 
smallest craft. By these simple and ready means, 
communications of any and of every kind may be 
made by an English vessel to a foreign one, and vice 
versa, without the least knowledge of each other’s 
language, and under circumstances of peril and dis- 
tress which have rendered every other mode impracti- 
cable. Again, those on the sea coast, who would wish 
to save their fellow-creatures from a watery grave, 
might point out to the stranger an unknown harbor or 
creek, or the best place to run on shore, and by these 
invaluable signals, convey to a perishing crew of any 
nation every information required to assist their hu- 
mane endeavors; while, ‘on the other hand, the crew 
of a stranded ship might convey to the spectators of 
their perilous situation everything that is requisite— 
even the perishing foreigner’s last farewell to relations 
and friends. I can safely assure the section, that, 
during my services in his Majesty’s navy, of above 
forty years, had I been in possession of these signals, 
and, had they been generally distributed and published 
in different languages, as they are now intended to be, 
I should have witnessed the saving of hundreds of lives, 
and thousands of pounds in valuable property.— United 
Service Gazette. 





The French frigate Didon, Captain Percival, having 
on board the Prince de Joinville, arrived at Plymouth 
Sound early on Sunday morning last, and sailed on 
Thursday ‘or Cork. During her short stay, the young 
prince received every mark of respect due to his rank, 
He visited the dock-yard and other public departments, 
and expressed himself much gratified with the atten- 
tion paid him. 

The Didon has naturally been an object of interest 
among naval men, being one of a class of frigates of 
very superior force. The following remarks respect. 
ing her may, therefore, prove acceptable to many of 
our readers: 

Ft. Inches, 

Length on the line of floatation, - 177 2 


Breadth moulded, - - - - 46 3 
Height of ports above water, - - 6 6} 
Draught of water amidships, - - 20 8 
Depth in hold amidships, - - 22 103 


o. 

Main deck, 30 30-pounder, long guns. 

Upper deck, 30 30-pounder, carronades. 
Total—60. 

N. B. A French 30-pounder is equivalent to a 33- 
pounder English. 

Her complement of men is 480, the whole of whom 
are sailors, the French having no distinct corps on 
board their ships corresponding to our marives. Their 
seamen are all trained to military duty; they have, 
however, a few artillery men on board their ships of 
war. The Didon has eighteen, which is about one in 
twenty-seven. 

It has been remarked by every one who has visited 
the ship, that she is altogether in very higher order. 
Her main-deck guns are fitted with percussion ham- 
mers of very ingenious construction, instead of the 
common fire-lock ; and each gun has a sliding sight at 
the breech, ta regulate the pointing of the piece ag- 
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cording to the distance of the object to be fired at, 
The ship’s company mess upon the main-deck, a con- 
sicerable portion of that part of the lower deck which 
is fitted with mess tables in a British frigate, being set 
apart for racks for the reception of the clothes and 
accoutrements of the crew. ‘There is an oven fitted 
amidships, on the lower deck, as the rench bake daily 
at sea, every person on board being allowed half a 
pound of soft bread per diem, in addition to one pound 
of biscuit. And here it may be remarked, that their 
biscuits are made square, for the convenience of stow- 
age, and are stowed away in square cases, by which 
contrivance no space is lost. Let our naval architec- 
tural department take a hint from this, The gunner’s, 
boatswain’s, and carpenter’s store-rooms, are less spa- 
cious than our’s in general; they are in excellent or- 
der, communicating with each other as one general 
store. 

The Didon is built with a circular stern, with very 
little external work or ornament; and the head is ren- 
dered very plain in appearance, from the circumstance 
of the head-rails, &c., being wholly lined over, The 
French continue to place the bowsprit cap square to 
the stive (or inclination) of the bowsprit, a peculiarity 
by which one of their men-of-war is immediately re- 
cognized. We understand that there are many things 
without board, which the practised eye of an English 
shipwright would improve upon; but, it must in jus- 
tice be said, that the general equipment aud internal 
arrangement of the Didon are admirable. She has the 
character of being an uneasy ship at sea.—Uniled Ser- 
wice Gazelle, Sept. 26. 


We last week gave a short account of the Didon fri- 
gate, one of a class of ships to which the French have 
paid great attention, and* which it has latterly been 
their anxious endeavor to improve. 

In June, 1829, the French Minister of Marine sta- 
ted in the Chamber of Deputies that the government 
had been reproached for constructing more ships of the 
line than frigates. The charge was, however, proved 
to be wholly unfounded, and was repelled by the pro- 
duction of a document clearly showing that a reduc- 
tion had been effected in the number of their ships of 
the line from 73 to 52, in the space of L4 years, from 
1816 tos 1880, while their frigates had actually been 
increased from 42 to 63, within mearly the same period 
—from 1814 to 1530. There is nothing surprising in 
this fact, nor can we marvel that a French frigate is 
no longer to be compared with one of their ships of the 
same class twenty years ago. The French ‘had often 
smarted, during the revolutionary war, under the im- 
policy of having persisted in the construction of 12- 
pounder frigates; and although they were superseded 
by a superior class of vessel, carrying 18-pounders, yet 
even these were inadequate to cope with British fri- 
gates, armed, as many of them were, with 24-pounders. 
A scale was therefore established in France, on the 12th 
of May, 1817, for building frigates to receive 24-pound- 
er guns; namely, thirty 24-pounder long guns on the 
main-deck, eighteen 36-pounder carronades, and two 
12-pounder Jong guns on the upper-deck, making the 
total armament of fifty pieces of cannon. This deter- 
mination on the part of the French Admiralty had been 
urged upon them by various considerations; and there 
is no doubt that the representation of M. Dupin, in the 
account of his travels in Great Britain, as early as 1816 
(who particularly noticed our large 24-pouncer fri- 
gates,) had its effect in impressing upon the naval au- 
thorities of France the necessity of building ships of at 
Jeast equal force with} those of England. To his wri- 
tings the order of May, 1817, may, in part, at least, be 
attributed. But the enlargement of their frigates did 
not rest here; for the same spirit of inquiry which had 
Jed M. Dupin to examine into the state of the British 
Marine, extended itself across the Atlantic, and, ere the 
first 24-pounder was launched, it was decreed (1819) 
that the 24-pounder frigates, originally intended to car- 
ry 50 guns, should forthwith be altered, by placing 
eight additional 36-pounder carronades upon the upper- 
deck in the waist. This was making the most of their 
24-pounder frigates; but in consequence of representa- 
tions made by Baron Duperre, a French rear-admiral, 
of the force of ordnance and large dimensions of Ame- 
rican frigates, strengthened by the report of Captain 
Montgery, who had visited the United States (to obtain 
information relative to steam navigation.) a still bolder 
etride was made by the naval architects of France, 
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which produced frigates of the Didon class. Her ar-|lieved from his duties as assistant quartermaster, wilf 
mament, as we have before said, consists of thirty guns| repair to Detroit, for duty in the Engineer Department. 
and thirty carronades, the whole of which are 30-| First Lieut. J. F. Izard, of the Dragoons, ordered to 
pounders, a new description of calibre, decided on in| Carlisle, Pa., to take command of a detachment of re- 





1820, It is therefore capable of throwing a broadside 
of about 990 lbs. English, while the French second- 
class frigates discharge a broadside of about 696 Eng- 
lish pounds. The following are the dimensions of the 
30-pounder and 24-pounder frigates: 
30-pounder 
frigates. frigates. 
ft. in. R. ini 
Length at the line of flotation 1772 - - - 173 104 


Breadth moulded - - - += 463 - - - 44 114 
Height of ports above water @6}- - - 6.5 6} 
Draught of water amidships- 2083 - - - 20 2 


steps the French are taking with respect to their ships 


deferring that part of the subject before us until a future 
period.— United Service Gazette, October 3. 





DvELLING IN THE Dutcu Army.—The Handels- 
courts-martial in Belgium, which show that homicide 


and we learn to-day that one of our courts-martial, 


a duel, has seen the subject in the same light. The 
duelling is not punishable by the existing laws, the con- 
sequences could not of course be punished by the 
judge.” The affair alluded to by the Amsterdam pa- 
cer in question was shot dead on the spot. A similar 
burg, between a Prussian and Dutch officer, in which 
the latter was killed. The acknowledged practice in 
the Dutch army is, that officers must go out, should a 
challenge be given.—Jbid. 





ANTIQUE CANNON.—A piece of brass ordnance was 


24-pounder | 


We had contemplated giving a short acount of the| 


of the line, but want of space suggests the propriety of 


blad says :—** We lately mentioned some decisions of 
committed in a duel is not considered as punishable, | 


viz., that held at Nimeguen lately on three officers ac- | 
cused of being accomplices in a homicide resulting from | 


officers were acquitted, the tribunal declaring, that as} 


per, occurred in the last week in August, and the offi- | 


affair had taken place about the same period in Luxem- | 


,cruits for Fort Gibson; on arriving at that post, Lieut. 
L. will join his company. 

First Lieut. J. A. d’Lagnel, 2d artillery, assigned to 
|duty in the Ordnance Department, in place of Lieut. 
| Parrott, lately relieved. 

Second Lieut. B. Poole, 3d artillery, relieved fiom 
duty in the Engineer Department, and ordered to join 
/his company. 

leave of absence for four months has been granted 

to Ist Lieut. R.W. Colcock, 3d infantry, (now on engi- 
neer duty on the Cumberland road,) at the expiration of 
| which he will join his company. 
Thirty-three recruits left the western recruiting de- 
|pot, on the 28th Oct., for Jefferson Barracks, under 
charge of Lieut. W. R. Montgomery, of the 3d in- 
fantry. 
| Second Lieut. J. H. Prentiss has been appointed 
| Adjutant of the first regiment of artillery, vice Ist 
Lieut. R. C. Tilghman, resigned, and relieved from 
duty in the Adjutant General’s office. 
RESIGNATION. 
First Lieut. R. C. Tilghman, to take effect 31st 
| January, 1836. 














VEY. 
| Master Commandant W. V. Taylor bas been appoint- 
'ed to the command of the sloop of war Warren, pre- 
paring for the West India station at Philadelphia. 





} 








The Worth Carolina, of 74 guns, was taken out of 
jthe dry dock this morning at 9 o’clock, in handsome 
istyle, and was hauled alongside the wharf at the navy 
| yard, preparatory to getting in her masts, &c. 

| The Falmouth and Grampus will be docked to-mor- 


prow morning.—WVorfolk Beacon. 





ADVERTISED LETTERS. 


| Norfolk, Va. 1st. Nov. 1835. 


,will be established at Fort Columbus, New York har- | 





drazged up by the French trawling boats last week, | Navy. Navy. 

about a mile from the shore, two leagues eastward of| Dr. Geo. W. Palmer, Lieut. L. Swartwout, 
Calais. The cannon, which is of superior manufacture} ‘* John R. Chandler, Mid. W. P Bradburn, 
and elegantly ornamented, is also in an excellent state| ‘* George Terrill, *« R. L. Browning, Z 
fared ee Its weight is 3,102 Ibs., length 10) Capt. B. Kennon, 3 ‘ H. Skipwith, 2 
feet 8 inch®S, by 44 inches bore. An inscription, par: | Lent. W. C. Whittle, 3 * C.S. Ridgely, 
tially defaced, exhibits the word Rotterdam, 1614. The | se J. Williams, ~~ © W. S. Swann. 
marine records of the Flemish coast notice, we are} ‘ William Long, 

told, the destruction of some Dutch men-of-war off! 

the sands some years after that period.—U., Ser. Gaz. WARRIAGE. 





‘ F : => | In Norfolk, Va., on the 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Wing 
A drum-major of the Russian Guards, is, it seems,| field, Mr. JAMES H. NORTH, of the U. 8. Navy, to 


an object of much attention at Kalisch, on account of} Miss EMILY, daughter of the late Jacoz Kirt, Esq. of 
his extraordinary stature. When standing, his hand is this borough. * 

said to be en a Jevel with any other man’s on horse- 

back. He is accompanied by his wife, who is less than | 
the ordinary female size.—Jbid. 





DEATHS. 
| At Baton Rouge, Lou., onthe — ult., Captain JEFFER- 
= —— | SON VAIL, of the Ist Infantry, U. S. army. 
oH We ekk YY. a ae “ —— - re Westchester co. 
ae CE ae ar . on the 26th October, Col. JOHN ODELL, in the 
The head quarters of the 4th regiment of artillery. S0th year of his age. At the battle of Long Island and un 
ri til the close of the revolution he was in the service of his 
5 fe : ** | country alike distinguished for his decided firmness and in 
bor, as soon as the state of the quarters at that post will |telligence, He was an officer of much merit in our frontier 
justify their removal thereto. ‘ . expeditions during part of the war. He evinced from ear 
Lieut. Col. Crane and Major Heileman, of the 2d/ ly life that the sentiments of the christian religion were 
artillery, will repair without delay to Fort King, for! deeply fixed in his mind. By his amiable deportment, hos 
duty with their regiment and the troops in Florida, | pitality and benevolence, he endeared himself toa large 
under the orders of Brevet Brig. Gen. Clinch. Ow the! family connexion and extensive acquaintance. A recollec 
arrival of either field officer of the 2d artillery, Brevet | “on of the part he acted in the cause of his country at the 
Lieut. Col. Fanning will proceed to his proper station, | PeTiod ot establishing our liberties, will throughout the coun- 
as directed in Order No. 31, of 16th May, 1835. ce Westchester be long cherished by the descendants of 
Breve: Major Saunders, of the Ist artillery, with his Meme Elizabeth City, N. C. 23d ult. Mr. CORNELIUS 
company (E) will proceed without delay to Fort) RHODES, agca 80 years; amember of the Baptist Church 
Johnston, N. C., there relieve company D, and take} anda revolutionary’ soldier. . 
charge of Fort Caswell, the new work or Oak Island.|~-At Westchester, N. Y. on the 39th ult. General DAN- 
On being relieved, Captain Dimick will proceed with | IEL DELAVAN in the 79th year of his age. In early 
his company to Fort Washington, and relieve Brevet) lite he espoused the cause of his country, under the great 
Major Gardner’s company (A,) of the 4th artillery,| ad good Lafayette, and served, we believe, in the conti- 
ompany y: | the | 
which will resume its station at Fort Monroe. wee wre / —— the close of the war; at which time he 
Captain Galt’s company (C,) 4th artillery, will join | 224 ebtained the command of a company. 
ge pe comeney 6%) Yo will JIM On the 31st July, at Fort Jesup, La., Mr. W. H. DAW- 
the garrison of Fort Hamilton. SON. of Wein yal “sg ie mae Shri ; 
Second Lieut. F. H. Smith, Ist artillery, relieved| —. ” 97° 9y monaty Consumption, in the dist year of his 
m = ’ jage. Mr. D. was an officer in the United States Army; a 
from duty at the Military Academy, and ordered to}, ; 




















ons : native of the city of Baltimore, but for several years a re- 
join his company. | ) years a re 


nh ( ; sident of Cincinnati. He was beloved and respected by all 
First Lieut. T. B. W. Stockton, Ist infantry, whenre- who knew bien. i i 
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